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STANFORD WHITE. 


N the death of Stanford White the profession of archi- 

tecture has lost one of its most commanding figures. 
To no man of modern times have more ample opportuni- 
ties been given for the enrichment and beautification 
of his environment. It is fitting to record here our 
appreciation of the splendid use he has made of these 
opportunities and of the permanence and value of his con- 
tribution to the architecture of his country and his time. 

The rise to prominence of the firm of which he wasa 
member was coincident with the growth of the realization 
in the public mind that the work of H. H. Richardson, 
with allits wealth of originality and suggestion, was yet 
inadequate to supply the inspiration of an enduring 
School; and although the earliest work of Stanford White 
was strongly influenced by his training under this mas- 
ter, he soon became a leader in adherence to an architec- 
ture based upon the forms and proportions of the early 
Italian Renaissance, and this tradition was consistently 
followed by him throughout the remainder of his career. 

No architect of this country has brought to his work 
a wider knowledge and appreciation of all forms of art, 
a keener insight or a more unerring instinct as to the 
underlying causes and principles of beauty, a more sensi- 
tive perception of the refinements of form, color and 
texture. His work will prove a living and beneficent in- 
fluence in the art of this country long after the distress- 
ing circumstances of his death have been forgotten. 





NATIONAL ADVISORY BOARD ON 
CIVIC ART. 


HE Public Art League of the United States and the 
National Society of Fine Arts have secured the pres- 
entation to Congress of a bill to create a national advisory 
board on civic art. It is not always easy to distinguish 
between the agitation which is preceding the develop- 
ment of national taste and the popular sentiment which 
indicates the real appreciation of the people as a whole. 
There is no doubt that this country is passing through 
period of artistic awakening, and that the prosperity 
which has so greatly enlarged our financial possibilities 
has prepared the way for a great many public buildings 
and art works, all of which should be of an artistic char- 
acter to reflect credit upon this period and upon the coun- 
try. The need, therefore, of some sort of artistic super- 
vision of our national art is admitted by everyone. Just 
how to bring it about is still an open question. We are 
heartily in favor of any intelligent rule which will tend 
to put our art on a higher and truer plane, but we are 


not altogether sure that this is to be accomplished by ne\ 
legislation or by the formation of new societies, and it is 
really to be questioned whether the same results might 
not be more easily accomplished if, instead of 


creating 


special commission, which is very likely to go the way of 
all such bodies and do efficient work for 
period, the artistic control of our public buildings wer: 
intrusted to an organization like, say, the America In 
stitute of Architects, giving to that body th1 


“Oo 
I 


only a brief 


committees certain rights, and at the same time invest 
ing it with certain discretionary and advisory 
The Art Commission in New York City h: 
efficient work for several years, but we 
writing recall any other municipal art con 
has fulfilled altogether the hopes which 
A national advisory board on civic art, 


gay 
according to the 
proposed bill, would be asked to consider and report 
the artistic merit of designs for locations scatt 
over the country, and we can not believe that the 
conditions and desires could possibly be take: 
into account by any such body sitting at Was 
On the other hand, if the Institute, either thr 
board of directors, or better still through its 

ters, were given just such powers, we believe tl 
could be accomplished far better and with more 
tion to those most intimately concerned. We 
therefore question the expediency of the propose 


and should certainly hope that there would be no 


tion which would simply create a commission tl] 
be a dead body in a few years. 


OFFICIAL CONSIDERATION OF THE ARCH 


TECT’S WORK. 


N official action in London is worthy of emul 


by our authorities here, and we wish to direct 

readers’ special attention toit. M. J. Bryden, an English 
architect, died a short time since, before he complet: 

the large government building on Great George Street 
London. The government inspector who was in char 
of the work seems to have assumed a discretionary powe1 
in regard to altering Mr. Bryden’s design, which wa 
not relished by the Royal Institute of British Architects, 
and when the inspector proposed to omit the towers o 
the building the Institute brought the matter by appeal 
to the First Commissioner of Works; and in answer, Mr. 
Harcourt properly stated that he did not question the 
artistic opinion of the Royal Institute and ordered the 
work carried out as originally designed by Mr. 


( 


Bryden. 
As one of our contemporaries exclaims, ‘‘ Fancy Speaker 
Cannon replying in such good form to mere architects!"’ 
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The Group-Plan. I. 
A THEORY OF COMPOSITION: THE CARNEGIE 


TECHNICAL SCHOOLS. 





Y ALFRED MORTON GITHENS 
aia : ; : co ; a os 
| HE st few shops of the Carnegie Technical 
Schools and the revised block-plan promise a 
group as interesting in arrangement as the buildings —_ 
are l€ n decoration and details of construction. 
(hough in the main like the competition drawings of 
two years ago, the plan has been simplified, and the new 
an dt k-plans side side show marked differences. 
LD n as been removed; accordingly there is a 
) an exte to the farthest shops and the . IEGIE 
£ t £ le fi tC shops and tl CARNEGIE SCHOOLS. 
r« ( St ad ele itors at the valley S edge; a new Group about the Campus. 7he Composition Open 


CARNEGIE 
7 
1 
de and the School for Women 
é and 1ected by ramps and flights 
i t 1e higher level of the larger buildings. 
ihe s] plainly 
these ar 
angeme ecess ted by 
le ey Snape and 
( r of t ground 
Mag nctional division 
of the 100ls and in archi z 
te npositio ear “ 
: a 
7 7 
is mplete in itself. be 
Ct rse most group $s 
, } v 
plans may be s divided, at 
and it seems that this di 
. Les lA 
vision or analysis should 


be the first step in studying 
them. Each group of 
' CARNE 
buildings has its own con- 
‘ Group abo 
ditions and requirements, sovmsmsstvice 








SCHOOLS, 





-APPLIED. 


PITTSBURG. 


r & Hornboste 
yet certain fixed types of plan appear again and again; 


or, in other words, almost all group-plans are in whole, 


or 


in part, like some one of a very few ideal types. 
is the 
closed square—a medieval 
cloister perhaps, the build- 
ings around an Oxford 


Such, for instance, 





Aprtiep | Arts ) 


quadrangle, or an enclosed 
classic ‘‘Cour d’Honneur.”’ 
A better term would be 
closed or even 
closed polygon, since the ar- 
rangement of any of these 
forms is the same in prin- 


rectangle 


JMOSEON—& AUDITORIUM 





ciple. Then there is the 

open square, rectangle, U or 
SHOps pe whatever we choose to call 

TRAACE . 

it, the same as the first but 
71E SCHOOLS. . . : 
20h Genie with one side omitted; or 
Composition on Two Axe the /ine, perhaps along an 








avenue or on the side of a hill; or, more complex, the 
unsymmetrical composition on two axes instanced in the 
Carnegie Schools by the principal group around the cam- 
pus. In this case one axis — along the ridge of the hill 
— passes through the entrance and is terminated or c/osed 
by the School of Applied Arts; the other starts at the 


THE BRICKBUILDER. 





be open along one axis if for instance the power house 
and its tower were removed or placed to one side, so that 
from the museum auditorium at the top of the hill the 
central vista swept beyond the 
with its railroad to 
side beyond and so 


campus, across the valley 
the parks or buildings on the hill- 
entirely outside the group. 








CARNEGIE SCHOOLS, 
Bird’s-Eye View of Buildings as Grouped in Modified Plan. 


STAD! ye 


CARNEGIE SCHOOLS, 


great tower between the museum and auditorium, ex- 
tends down the campus and is closed by the tower for 
physical experiments at the power house. Both ends of 
both axes are closed by buildings of the group; in 
neither case does the vista along an axis extend between 
the buildings to distant objects. The composition would 





PITTSBURG. 











PITTSBURG, 





dopiiep Arts 


a, 





i 


MODIFIED PLAN. 

Though the School for Women and Athletic Field were 
never built, with very little change 
would seem complete. 
for Women, 
on two axes, 


this central 


group 
true of the School 
like the first an unsymmetrical composition 
or of the Athletic Field, a typical 
at the sides and head by the tiers of seats and the pavil- 


This is also 


l’, closed 
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ion of the Ap- 
plied Arts and 
open at the foot 
to the western 
hills across the 


CARNEGIE SCHOOLS. 


School for Women. Am Unsymmetrical Compo- 
sition on Two Axes 


valley. 

As we have said, most group-plans may be subdivided 
in this way into separate elemental parts, more or less 
related by lines of circulation or by one or more buildings 
incommon. Each of these parts we shall call a composi- 
tion, as distinct from the arrangement of the entire grow). 

A composition, then, isan arrangement of several build- 

ings and perhaps open 
spaces in such a way that 
all produce a single archi- 
tectural effect. A compo- 
sition must be complete 
in itself All buildings or 
CARNEGIE SCHOOLS. natural objects necessary 
Athletic Field. Am open U. to this effect form part 
of the composition. 
Any outlying parts of the buildings themselves or any 
surrounding buildings that may be removed without 
hurting this effect are not parts of the composition, and 
it is generally possible from at least one point of view 
to see to advantage all buildings, open spaces, courts, 
trees or other objects included in the composition. 
A compound group-plan may be factored just as a 
compound expression in alge- 
bra is factored. The plan of 
the Palais Royal in Paris, for 
instance, may be factored into 
the open rectangle or U of the 
old ‘‘Cour d’Horloge”’ with the 
Place in front and the c/osed 
FARNESE PALACE, Rome, 7¢¢¢angle of the ‘‘Cour d’Hon- 
neur” and gardens. It is im- 
possible to see these two at 
once, and neither would be injured by a separation. 

In contrast to this (if the long north and south wings, 
built last, by the way, are omitted) the buildings of the 
palace of Versailles form a single indivisible composition ; 
the Cour de Marbre could not be detached from the build- 
ings of Louis Quatorze, nor they from the Place d’Armes 
without utterly changing the effect of the group from any 
point of view. 

Gothic plans, too, may be analyzed in the same way. 
Generally the builders of the Middle Ages 
divided and subdivided their buildings, 

73 grouping them around many small open 
and closed courts, while the tenet of most 
modern architects is that a plan should 
be as simple as possible; that without the 

OXBURGH HALL, strongest reasons, division into separate 
ENGLAND. compositions should be avoided. How- 
A Closed Rectangle. Vet, there are a few who dissent from 





4 Closed Rectangle. 


VILLA ALBANI, NEAR ROME 
A Line. 


this, and they have done such work that their opinion is 
not to be ignored. If we compare the Carnegie Schools 
with the Washington University at St. Louis we find two 
group-plans widely different. ‘Classic for the Classicists 
and Gothic for the Gothicists,” the Pittsburg plan is 
claimed to be; but the Gothic characteristics are hard to 
find in plan as well as in de- 
tail, while the Washington 
University is made up of 
small groups and quadran- 
gles, as haphazard and pic- 
turesque as those of Cam- 
bridge or Oxford. Gothic 
composition is essentially 
different from Classic, fz 
turesque as against monumen- 
tal. It has been said that 
Gothic buildings are irregu- 
lar because they have been 





built piecemeal through suc 
cessive ages, that the princi- 
ples of composition are pre- CAPITOL AT ROME 
cisely the same for all styles, 

and that, if given a chance, a builder of the Middle Ages 
would have designed as regularly and symmetrically 
a /ogist ; but we are tempted to class this with 
sayings—I quote one of the greatest 
France — as that ‘‘ The picturesque in a pli 
is the result of stupidities in composition ’”’; that ‘1 
more mistakes the more ‘picturesque’ the result.” T1 
the medizval buildings are 
symmetrical at times, notably 
the cathedrals; but in these 
cases there was a strong reason 
forsymmetry. Ofthis compar 
ison later. 

Among the Old World plans 
just instanced there seems to be 
a certain similarity of charac- 
ter, perhaps due to closely fol- 
lowed tradition. It is hard to 
see why American buildings 
should run the gamut of all 
these styles. Each man seems 
to have his own theory about 
the expression of modern and 
local conditions, so that each 
starts anew for himself instead 
of developing the style used by 
others before him. We have 
agreed on no fixed types as the 
French have for their school 
groups or town halls. Our col- 
lege buildings alone range from 
the severest Roman Pantheons, Hoahogr 
with formal terraces and broad  paLAIS ROYAL, 





PARIS. 
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flights of steps, to a self-conscious hap- 
hazard of gables, out-Oxfording Oxford. 
Consequently our group plans, even for 
instance two designs in the same com- 


petition, are seldom anything alike. It 
COUK DHOR- might be interesting to compare a few of 
LOGE, PALAIS ,, . 
these group-plans, and to analyze their 

ROYAL, PARIS ; te ae 
. on arrangement, to note the original features 
of each and show parallels in plans of 


other groups in Europe or America, or of projets never 


to be built lhis will be the purpose of these papers. 
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WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY, ST LOUIS. 


AMERICAN DELEGATES TO THE INTER- 
NATIONAL CONGRESS OF ARCHITECTS, 
LONDON 


*“ECRETARY of State Root has appointed the follow- 
Ss ing named gentlemen delegates to represent our 
government at the International Congress of Architects: 
W. L. B. Jenney, William S. Eames, Francis R. Allen, 
George Oakley Totten, Jr., Frank Miles Day, George B. 
Post and Glenn Brown. 





The Relation Between English and 
American Domestic Architecture. 


BY FRANK CHOUTEAU BROWN. 
THE HISTORICAL DERIVATION OF STYLE. 


LF pe JRE taking up the definite consideration of the 
modern movement in English domestic architecture 
and then its effect and influence upon some of the most 
recent work herein America, it seems advisable to review 
ina more general way the relation borne by the older 
work to the domestic architecture that is being evolved 
to-day in both these countries. 

[t should be both interesting and instructive to thus 
follow out the development and growth of the present 
prevailing architectural styles, and to trace their relation 
to the work of earlier periods and to each other by 
the comparative illustration of some examples of old 
English buildings, and then some of the most modern 
domestic work of both countries. This seems to be 
essential in order to understand what bearing the earlier 
and what may be termed the ‘‘ historic” styles of England 
have had in determining the predominating character- 
istics of this modern work. After considering the influ- 
ence of historic styles, the effect that the materials 
employed have had in changing and varying the use of 
historic motives will next be taken up, and finally a 
few of the buildings showing the very beginnings of 
the new movement will be illustrated. 

In the first place it must be remembered that the 
relation between these two periods is neither direct nor 
continuous. England has experienced the same retro- 
gressive movements that have been sometimes even 
more strongly felt on this side of the water; and English 
architecture, during the dark period immediately pre- 
ceding the modern Renaissance, was steeped as deep in 
vulgar, ostentatious, fussy, gimcracky ornamentation as 
was that of our own country. 

The results to a stranger visiting both would be more 
noticeable in America, on account of the fact that in 
England there remain so many buildings of earlier times, 
and the scattered examples of more eccentric and modern 
type are not (except in certain localities, notably some 
portions of modern cities and certain suburbs developed 
within the last hundred years) so numerous nor so notice- 
able as here. In our country also the so prevalent and 
general use of wood has in itself done much to injure our 
architecture, as the very ease with which its surface is 
cut up and ‘‘decorated,” as well as the transitory nature 
of the material, all tend to increase the contrast with a 
country where brick and stone, and their accompanying 
more conservative ornament and precedents, are more 
frequently used. In our western cities the effect is even 
more overpowering than in the older settled portions along 
the eastern coast, where there still exist structures erected 
by the early colonists, a few scattered buildings, forming 
our entire native vocabulary, upon which we have to rely 
for examples of historic or picturesque architecture. 

In America we possess two principal historic prece- 
dents, both transplanted from Europe, though from 
widely different peoples and places. The first and most 


important of these was derived from the architecture of 
From that country we obtained the type, or 


England. 








rather the two types, which, to within a few years, fur- 
nished the immediate and only historic material for the 
first structures of the colonists. Their more pretentious 
buildings were based upon precedents furnished by the 
Classic or Georgian architecture of England, from which 
was evolved the so-called ‘‘ Colonial” style; which is 
merely a modification of the structures being built in 
England at the time or immediately before the time 
when the colonists emigrated; and our humbler dwell- 
ings were derived from the English cottage, itself a survi- 
val of still earlier Norman and Gothic periods. 

The only other transplanted style to which we are at 
all indebted is that provided us by Spain through the 
medium of the plaster and adobe mission buildings of 
California and the Southwest. When Spain sent her 
hordes of conguistadores to the new continent they were 
accompanied by many priests determined to found in this 
new and rich country a branch of their powerful organi- 





I. HOUSE ON NORTH SHORE OF MASSACHUSETTS. 


zation. These missionary fathers, by the help alone of 
uncivilized converts, erected huge groups of mission 
buildings, including churches and dwellings for priest, 
clergy and servants. They were generally patterned 
and laid out around a cloister, after the fashion adopted 
and used by their church in Europe for so many hun- 
dreds of years; and while the priest supplied by his 
memory and education the general type of plan and style 
of treatment, the natives furnished entirely the labor, 
methods of building and the materials of which these 
missions were constructed. 

The picturesque remains of these missions exist to-day, 
long after Spain, with her soldiers and missionaries, has 
been swept from this continent, with sufficient vitality 
of type and such apparent relevance to their /oca/e that 
within the last few years they have become the proto- 
types for a new style of dwelling that bids fair to be- 
come so immensely popular as to overrun the country, 
far exceeding its rightful boundaries of locality and 
climate. 

Probably it is the increasing use of plaster and cement 
as a surfacing material in America that has called the at- 
tention of our designers to these mission buildings in 
the far West, and so they are furnishing motives, not 
only for the architecture of that portion of the country 
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2. HOUSE IN PENNSYLVANIA. 


Charles Barton Keen, Architect 


where they logically belong, but structures based upon 
them and expressing the essential characteristics of this 
style are found even in conservative New England 
(Fig. 1.) 

From these two countries then, England and Spain 
have we derived our oldest continental precedents fot 
historic architectural styles, and of these two the latte 
has exerted no influence upon our buildings until wit! 

a small, and those entirely recent, number of years he 


Holland, from 


whatever reason, but slightly influenced the development 


colonists from all other countries, even 


of our early architecture. So it is to England that 
must revert for the precedents of substantially all of o 
present day architectural styles, and the history of 
architectural development is, with but few excepti 
the history also of our own. 
It isonly in the earlier and grander Amer 

tures, those carried out in stone or bri 
the English Georgian style is correctly rendered 
produced, and it isamong this class of residences th 
must look for the prototypes of the distinguished a1 








3- COTTAGES BACK OF CATHEDRAL, PETERBOROUGH, 
ENGLAND, 
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j KEEPER S COTTAGE AND OLD STABLE OF HADDON 
HALL, DERI SHIRE, ENGLAND, 
welling strate n Fig. 2 In the later build- 
ve f r leé n ¢ lence the results of the 
by differences in climate and 


n¢ though even then the derivation of 


res s seldon in doubt for a 


race the connection between 


nown Colonial mansions of 
nelis predecessors of type, and 


reer American churches were even 


idual examples erected in 


sir Christopher Wren and his contempora- 
ler dwelling of the same period 

é ) eTl 
is cottage treatment furnishes 


uggestive series Of examples of 

ng two different English periods and 
he materials, climate and 

her country and a different 

Ss precisely analogous to the 


English architects have 





0. OLD HOUSE, NANTUCKET, MASS, 





Although the transition is less obvious, no one can 
failto realize when once the comparison is drawn, that 
the simplest American cottages were directly derived 
from the English prototype to which the same class of 
people had been accustomed in the mother country; and 
this English cottage is certainly of neither Classic nor 
Renaissance origin, nor has it ever been much affected by 
the work of this period, which only influenced the more 
pretentious architectural problems of the countries to 
which it was transplanted. The form and outline 
of the English cottage can be clearly traced from 
Norman times, and its development accompanies closely 
the development of the church architecture of England. 
The cottages along the street back of the cathedral at 
Peterborough (Fig. 3), although different in material, — 
plaster, brick or rough stone being used for the walls 
instead of the stone facing of Norman times, and a 
thatched or slate roof instead of the slate or stone of the 
earlier period, — are yet precisely similar in outline, form 
and treatment with some of the undisputed Norman 
houses, of which one or two examples still remaining 
in Lincoln may be best known. By referring to the illus- 





r 











5. OLD THATCHED TIMBER AND PLASTER COTTAGE, 


ENGLAND. 


tration of the dwelling at the foot of the hill below Had- 
don Hall (Fig. 4) it will appear that this same type, 
after a considerable interval and at a period when Gothic 
architecture was distinctly in control, is still being repro- 
duced; while among rural surroundings the same pro- 
cess is being carried on and the same type is being pre- 
served, as in such an example as that furnished by the lit- 
tle plaster and thatched cottage next illustrated. (Fig. 5.) 

In the relation between this building and the Ameri- 
can type it is necessary to go back to some of the earliest 
Colonial cottages in order to find one that is sufficiently 
simple in outline to suggest its obvious relationship with 
some one of these examples of different English periods, 
such a typical one as the dwelling in Nantucket (Fig. 6), 
that, although built of a different material (wood), was 
yet unconsciously shaped closely after the modest English 
plaster or stone cottage. It is then only necessary to al- 
low for the differences in material (which, as will soon 
be seen, are most important and distinctive in them- 
selves), the one being plaster walls and thatched or slate 
roof, and the other clapboarded or shingled walls and roof, 





a 
s 
5 








7- COTTAGES NEAR PARISH CHURCH, PETERBOROUGH, 


ENGLAND. 


to recognize the persistency and vitality with which this 
type is being preserved. As a matter of fact, with the 
exception of the porch at the entrance (a result soon 
conditions), the 


American dwelling is of substantially the same outline 


produced by the different climatic 
as the building at Haddon Hall or the suburban thatched 
and timber and plaster dwelling that follows it, and in 
this later example and in the other picture of a dwelling 
near the parish church in Peterborough (Fig. 7) is even 
found the prototype for the characteristic lean-to that 
appears again and again in the American building, that 
here occurs in English originals, combined in wall and 
roof lines with the composition of the larger body in pre- 
cisely the same way. 

This simple type of cottage was soon outgrown by the 
manner of life and by the commercial success and im- 
portance to which a few of the colonists of humble birth 
soon attained. The pretentious Georgian buildings pos- 
sessed by the higher classes at once appealed to their 
imagination, and their endeavor was to reproduce at a 
small scale the characteristic ornaments and motives of 
this richer style, while still retaining, from a mere nat- 
ural desire for creature comfort, the plan, living accom- 
modation and 


arrangement to which they and their 





8. PICTURESQUE PLASTER 


AND TIMBER COTTAGES, 


ENGLAND. 
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ancestors had been so long accustomed. 
soon perceived in the construction of a form of dwelling 
occupying a middle space between the cottage and the 
manor house, and it is to this type that most of 
modern Colonial architecture of America has persistently 
returned for precedent of plan and arrangement, although 
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The result was 


the 


the most elaborate and ornate examples of detail treat 
ment furnished by the real manor houses have not been 
sufficiently expensive to satisfy the demand for rich and 
ostentatious effects made by the various owners and 
builders of these latter-day dwellings. 

These Colonial residences and structures form there 
fore the entire native 


‘*historical’’ atmosphere available 














9. DETAIL OF OLD ENGLISH COTTAGES, SHOWIN‘ 
AND CHIMNEY TOPS. 
for the further development of an American styl 
architecture. With this paucity of motive an x 
variety in style, along with the comparative isolat 
the examples themselves and their location scatt 


along only a narrow strip of country abutting 
Atlantic, it is not to be expected that they could exercis¢ 
such a determining influence upon our architecture as 

England, where no locality is without a great number of 
old buildings, forming indeed the overpowering majcrity 
of extant structures in every vicinity, and where not only 
is the Georgian style well represented, but every pre 
ceding architectural historical period since and includ 
With all 
this amount of material constantly and universally at 


ing that of the Norman occupancy of Britain. 


hand throughout all portions of the island, and with this 
great variety of native motif and precedent, along with 
the atmosphere that they form for the education of the 
practising architect, it was to be expected that England 
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1 )LD BUILDINGS AT ST. ANN’S GATE, SALISBURY, 


ENGLAND 

ild sooner produce a distinctive and logical architec- 
that Ye possible in America, as well as 
t ore fitly represent the history and sur- 

unding f the English-speaking race 
[The two most important factors in the evolution of 
modern English architectural type of dwelling are, 
t, the 1 ¢ rf to irchitectural Styles; and, 
the influence of materials It is the first of these 
ed in this paper; and while it may 
t é the smaller, more modest and 
lings, in any larger struc 


res it increases in importance 


S tors mentioned, modern English 
omely”’ in the best meaning 

£ ren s+ 4 tr * st19a lier 

OTmS, 1t 18S true, an equally 

st of the historic architecture of 

L] s alv s fitted to its natural 


roundings of the English 





12 ENTRANCE, GOLDINGS, HERTFORDSHIRE, ENGLAND. 








One other factor must be mentioned here, and that is 
the quality of picturesqueness that pervades so many old 
English compositions. Any number of examples are at 
hand, but possibly the illustration of the English hamlet 
with the two or three simple plaster, stone, brick and tim- 
ber houses beside the stream that is illustrated in Figure 8 
is as typical as any other and probably less hackneyed 
than many. This quality of picturesqueness does not 
always require such beautiful natural accessories and sur- 
roundings of foliage as here exist. Even the small por- 
tion of the cottage with its dormer and chimney tops 
shown in Figure 9 attains to this quality, although it 
must be confessed that to the foliage that partially 
obscures a portion of the structure and forms an important 
part of the composition should be attributed a great 
part of the effect. What, then, can be said of the 
group of buildings that form one entrance to the Close at 
Salisbury, known as St. Ann’s Gate (Fig. 10)? Here 
there are no adventitious aids of naturalhistory. Hardly 
indeed is there any foliage visible, and yet this group 
attains the quality of picturesqueness in as great if a dif- 
ferent degree than any of those just seen. It is true that 
it is most difficult to secure this effect in new buildings, 








It. GARDEN FRONT, COOMBS MANOR, ENGLAND. 


George Devey, Architect. 


and yet much modern English work does include it; and 
at least one architect, Mr. E. L. Lutyens, has done so, not 
once alone but many times, in such groups of: buildings 
as ‘‘ High Walls,”’ Scotland, as ‘‘ Munstead House”’ and 
as ‘‘Orchards"’ and ‘‘ Fulbrook House” in Surrey. 

The English historical precedents that have most 
affected the modern architectural expression of that coun- 
try divide broadly into two types: first, the Classic, to 
which the Georgian period gave the last insular expres- 
sion; and second, the Gothic, with its two definite subdivi- 
sions, the Elizabethan and Tudor Baronial styles, along 
with the many minor expressions which will be found in 
connection with the smaller English cottages. 

With few exceptions the larger modern country man- 
sions of England will belong to one or the other of these 
two first-mentioned classes, and generally with consider- 
able definiteness of type. For instance, under the first 
might be classed John Belcher’s house in Pangbourne, 
called ‘‘ The Towers,” already well known by illustration, 
along with much of the work of Leonard Stokes and 
Arnold Mitchell. Under the second head might be 





t 


= 





classed such distinctive examples of historic style as Bar- 
row Court and Rotherfield Hall, both by F. Inigo Thomas, 
and many of the houses designed by Ernest Newton, 
while the illustration of the Garden Front at Coombs 
Manor (Fig. 11), by George Devey, will show a picturesque 
example, and in the detail of the entrance at Goldings. 
Herts (Fig. 12), by the same architect, an even more 
exact reversion to historic style is presented. 


In the smaller domestic architecture of England these 


same styles and periods are suggested, but with less of 
an insistence upon their characteristics of style or historic 
period. There is more freedom in their composition ; 
and other important determining characteristics, those 


furnished by the material employed, have been allowed 
to exert more of their influence upon their design. 
It should here be noted that there is one historical 





14. CONSTRUCTION AND FRAMING OF PLASTER AND HALF- 
TIMBER COTTAGES, PORT SUNLIGHT, ENGLAND. 


style where the material forms its most distinctive char- 
acteristic, and that is the so-called ‘‘ half-timber ’’ method 
of construction, where a heavily framed structure is filled 
in with brick (Figs. 13 and 14) and then (generally) plas- 
tered between the timbers upon its outside. The differ- 
ence in color between the white plaster and the dark age- 
stained timber is so startling that it is seldom modernly 
employed on large buildings or in very eccentric designs. 
There is great danger in using half timber in mod- 
ern work on account of this very fact, which then 
becomes the more apparent; as in the old work the tim- 
bering was not only less regular and exact in the first 
place, but during the intervening time it has further 
shrunk or sprung and settled until even the most regular 
patterns have become irregular, and no two repetitions 
of a design are exactly alike. This diversity does much 
to remove the sense of insistent repetition and monotony 
that would be caused by the same structure built anew, 
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13. HALF-TIMBER CONSTRUCTION OF COTTAGES, PORT 
SUNLIGHT, ENGLAND. 


with all our modern exactness of workmanship and 
mechanical inartistic excellence. A suggestion of mo 
notony is evident even in the picture of the gateway at 
Speke Hall (Fig. 15), despite the age of the structure, 
its surroundings and the interest incited by the point of 
view, selected so cleverly to break up and partiall 

obscure those portions of the wall surface where the 
most repetition in timber design is employed 

But while the half-timber architecture of England was 
mostly confined to smaller dwellings, there are one o1 
two historical precedents for its use in such a larg: 
try house as Chelmwood Manor, by A. N. Prenti 
among the most notable being Smithells Hall in L 
cashire, and Little Moreton Hall, Cheshire, of w 
view of the entrance from the courtyard is s 
Figure 16. 

This style then is not only historic, but it is 
available to-day by the use of those same materials. 1 
very ease with which it may be employed, and with w 
an effect aping that of the old work may be produc: 
makes it, however, a most dangerous weapon for the 


tect to use, a weapon that is not only double edged, 
is more than likely to turn upon him with unfort 
results. Note in the new American residences 
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15. ENTRANCE, SPEKE HALL, ENGLAND. 
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ihe half-timber surfaces, 

i the maller residence ( Fig id) 

im < er p imity to city sul 

require 4 second look 

‘ e t ippreciate the very intel! 

\ tI 1 panyiny brickwork even 

Vall s faces are laid in Flemish bond 

w ci vhit its i method that furnishes the 

hteresting ind expressive use ol the material 

la ible on a plain unbroken surface ‘his house 

{ i esting employment of bri k in the wate1 

{ t ind in the design of the chimney tops, the latter 

cs i i portion of the house upon which the English 

ircnite est s much care and attention, and that is so 

disregarded | his American contemporary that he fre 

juently leaves their design and construction entirely to 
nis mason 

ihe English designers recognize, as a rule, the dith 


culties attendant upon the use of half timber with plas 
tel ind emplo these materials togethe1 very seldom o1 
upon only a small portion of the building S80 aS to accent 
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or bring out some especial motive of the composition 
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and this restraint would with advantage be even more 
wisely copied by the architects of this country. 

There seems to be no real reason why the historic 
styles of England are not actually as much at the dis- 
posal of an English-speaking race in another country as 
they are in the country that first produced and developed 
them; always considering the further and important fac- 
tors of a required similarity of climate and surroundings 
to that for which they were intended, and to which it may 
be said they are almost alone adapted. There is, how- 
ever, no doubt that the Georgian architecture is more 
directly ours by right of transplantation than the Gothic, 
as it was only the former that possessed any vitality at 
the period when the American people voluntarily cut 
themselves off from their mother country, and it was 
directly upon the architecture of the period of the 
Georges and the few immediately preceding years that 
the early Colonial mansions 
were founded. 

For an historical style, 
then, we ought rightly to 
revert to the Georgian as a 
direct ancestor of our own 
lighter Colonial. And for 
this very reason it is that 
a too slavish copying of the 
Gothic or Elizabethan forms 
of an architectural style, or 
the use of half timber in 
a too servilely historic man- 
ner seems exotic and un- 
naturalinthiscountry. No 
matter how large the Eliza- 
bethan structure or how 








1d HOUSE AT DETROIT, MICH, 


Stratton & Baldwin, Architects. 


modest the half-timber one, no matter how carefully the 
surroundings and accessories are devised to strengthen 
and carry out the atmosphere of the building itself, that 
atmosphere still remains foreign and unnatural to the 
spirit of the countryside and to the innate unconscious 
standards of the beholder. 
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The King’s Sanatorium at Midhurst, 
England. 


UBERCULOSIS is no new disease, but sanatoriums 

for the treatment of consumptive patients are quite 
a development of our own day, for it is only within the 
last half century that the possibility of curing consump- 
tion has been recognized. Till quite recent years the idea 
of exposing a delicate person to all the variations and 
inclemencies of the weather was scouted as madness, 
yet the results achieved, more particularly in mid- 
Europe, prove beyond doubt the excellence of the treat- 
ment. 





any dust,— living as long as two and one-half months 
even in the dust of an ordinary room,— so that not only 
must the site of 
every precaution has to be taken in the interior to pre- 


sanatorium be free from dust, but 


vent the accumulation of dust, this end being secured, as 
in hospitals, by rounded angles to all rooms, absence of 
moldings and impervious walls and floors. As the sun 
is so potent a factor in the case, the patients’ rooms must 
have a sunny aspect and be ventilated with a flood of 
fresh air. It must be remembered, however, that although 
the most delicate patient can be kept out of doors in all 
weathers with impunity, provided the exposure is con 
stant, it is necessary to guard against draughts of any 


kind, and winds also, as these bring on coughing, which 
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GROUND AND FIRST FLOOR PLANS, THE KING EDWARD VII SANATORIUM AT MIDHURST 


In a hospital building of any kind innumerable points 
of planning are governed by medical or surgical require- 


ments; and though perhaps in respect of domestic houses 


too much has been said about the influence of aspect, 


arrangement, etc., it is essential in a hospital building, 
where the body resistance of the inmates may be taken 
at its lowest point, that everything tending in the small- 
est degree to their comfort or welfare shall be studied; 
and with sanatoriums this is especially the case. The rul- 
ing requirements are pure air and sunlight, and every- 
thing in the building has to be carried out with those two 
requirements in view. Dust is the devil. It is a fact 
that the bacillus of consumption finds a ready haven in 








is always bad. Moreover anything which tends to ex 
ment has to be avoided. This, again, finds its recog 

by the architect in planning a sanatorium. Recreat! 
halls are for sparse use, and dining halls for meals 
because patients here congregate, and the air becomes 


appreciably infected and deteriorated. 


With this short preface, then, on the ruling factors i 


7 
a sanatorium we mayturn to the splendid building — 
selendid both as a piece of architecture and from the 
point of view of its planning— which has just bee 


completed near Midhurst, in Sussex 


Two or three years ago Sir Ernest Cassel plac 


£,200,000 ($1,000,000) at the disposal of the kin 
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GENERAL VIEW OF SOUTH FRONT, PATIENTS’ BLOCK. } 
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NORTH FRONT, ADMINISTRATION BLOCK, THE KING EDWARD VII SANATORIUM, MIDHURST. 
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devotion to whatever philanthropic purpose he might 
have in view. His Majesty decided on the erection and 
endowment of a sanatorium for the class above the poor — 
clerks, governesses, shop assistants, etc. — and a competi- 
tion was held for the best essay on the subject, the first 
prize being 4500 ($2,500). This essay competition was 
won by Dr. Arthur Latham, associated with Mr. William 
West as architect, but, later, the design and planning of 
the building was placed in the hands of Mr. H. Percy 
Adams, F. R. I. B. A., an architect of wide hospital ex- 
perience. This latest work of his at Midhurst is a great 
achievement. Asa piece of brickwork design it merits 
special attention, the effect of the alternating red and 
gray bricks, with interspersions of stone, being very 
happy. ; 

The site is nearly five hundred feet above sea level, 
commanding a magnificent view of the South Downs and 
backed by a fine pine grove. 

The plan of the building is roughly an inverted Y — 
thus, Y — the top or north portion being occupied by the 
administration department and the two arms by the 
patients. As detailed particulars of the internal arrange- 
ment have already been given in the issue of Tue Brick- 
BUILDER for August, 1904, ; 
it will not be necessary to 
repeat them here. Suffice it 
to say that the administrative 
portion is planned on lines 
familiar to hospital architects, 
a feature being made of the 
entrance hall, which has a 
gallery around, paneled in 
teak. On the east side of this 
entrance hall is the dining 
hall. This is lined entirely 
with Doulton’s Carrara ware, 
the ceiling being plastered and 
the floor formed with slabs of 
York stone. The heating of 


the dining hall is on the old GROUND PLAN, 


Roman system, the floor itself 

being warmed by steam pipes laid in channels below the 
slabs. This same system is adopted also for the chapel, 
to be described later. The administrative block, in ad- 
dition to the rooms for the medical and ordinary staffs, 
has accommodation for thirteen nurses and twenty-four 
servants. 

The patients’ block, connected with the other by a 
wide corridor one story high (with a flat roof), comprises 
three distinct portions -— a central block with two wings 
at an angle. 

It should here be stated that the sanatorium is in- 
tended to accommodate one hundred patients, of two 
different classes. The better-class patients will occupy 
the first floor of the center block, fourteen bedrooms 
(seven for each sex) being provided, together with two 
sitting rooms, four bathrooms, a nurses’ service room and 
service lift; each bedroom is fourteen feet by eleven feet 
six inches, by eleven feet high (allowing 1,750 cubic feet 
per patient), and opens on to a balcony nine feet wide. 
Above, on the top floor, are rooms for patients of the 
humbler class who are too ill to leave their beds. The 
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ground floor of this center block is occupied by two large 
recreation rooms, twotherapeutic bathrooms (fitted with 
apparatus for spray or douche, and each having four 
separate dressing compartments, all lined with white 
glazed tiles), these rooms being arranged on either side 
of the entrance. 

The wings of the sanatorium are devoted to the 
humbler-class patients on ground and first floors, the 
men occupying one wing and the women the other. 
The ground floor is raised seven feet six inches, so as to 
allow for a covered promenade. There are thirty-two 
bedrooms in each wing, varying in size from sixteen feet 
by eleven feet six inches, to thirteen feet by eleven feet 
six inches, and all eleven feet high, opening on to bal 
conies eight feet wide, paved with red tiles. The bed- 
room floors are of teak polished with wax, and the walls 
plastered and covered with a washable paper, all wood 
work being white enameled. These bedrooms, it will be 
noticed, runin front of a corridor and have windows 
opening from floor to ceiling so as to secure the most 
ample ventilation; the upper part of the window is of 
hopper form, with French casements below, specially 
designed to prevent rattling. Shutters and canvas sun 
blinds are arranged outside 
Hot-water radiators ar¢ 
installed in the bedrooms, and 
the furniture is rounded 
every part, inside and 
and polished; the wardrobes 
even having rounded tops 
all this of course to enable tl 
rooms to be kept fre 
dust. 

It will be seen that ea 


class of patients has separat 


1 
grounds 


access to the 
therapeutic bathrooms, the 
dining and recreation halls, 
consulting rooms 

THE CHAPEL. rooms. 


At different parts 


site are the laundry, boiler house and engi 


(connected to the main building by a subway 
mortem, mortuary and research block lodges 


g 
tages; but by far the most interesting of thes« 

nected buildings is the open-air chapel. This is quit 
unique. In plan it takes the form of a V, pointing nortl 


and having an open arcading on its inner 01 
sides, the men and the women in the one and th 
hexagonal chancel (which is domed). In fine weather, 
however, the patients will occupy the terrace enclosed 
between the arms of the chapel, and for this purpose 
an additional open-air pulpit has been provided at the 
inner junction. Heating, as already stated, is from the 
floor. 


other arm or nave, the pulpit being placed in the 


Altogether the sanatorium is a most notable building 
It was opened by His Majesty the king on June 13. The 


cost is not stated, but it is not far short of £140,000 
($700,000). 


|The photographs illustrating this article are the copyright of the 
Architectural Review of London.] 
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Editorial Comment and 
Selected Miscellany 


MANY ARE CALLED. 
Wy ac. the American Institute was founded some 


fifty years ago architecture was a polite accom- 
plishment shared between a few gentlemen of leisureand 
ample means and a restricted number of intelligent car- 
penters armed with copies of Vetruvius. To-day it has 


become one of the most popular professions and presents 


alluring possibilities to the young men who yearly crowd 
ir al tectural schools. Especially has it grown to be 
considered an ideal calling for a man blest with wealthy 
lative rood college education We have no 
tatist ( vhich to make comparisons, but the 


roportion of architects in this country is undoubtedly 











N RI CE AND MANTEL EXECUTED BY THE 
i VO ) ITTERY CO 
ertainly a great many of them in all 
ies W ire eager for work and who have 
lves by years of hard study. But at the 
among the confirmed pessimists we 
e sometir ned to doubt whether architecture as 
ne art is the whole as much appreciated in this 
country as it was acentury ago. Certainly the average 
character of our private houses is not as high to-day as it 
was in the early part of the last century. We have 
irge Oo it1es, 
‘ 1 struc il 
ways, the Sé ma 
terials, the schemes 
ot planning uC ipt 


ability to purpose, 
we have advanced 
enormously; also, 
there are architects 
in this country who 


are head and shoul 


ders above anything FAIENCE PANEL 


that was thought ot Raymond F. Almirall, Architect. 





OVER MANTEL. 


in the past and whose work is 
of a kind which will endure 
for generations to come. 
There are more good archi- 
tects in the aggregate now 
than ever before, there are 
more good buildings than ever 
before, but there are also a 
great many more bad ones, 
and there are every year per- 
petrated more architectural 
monstrosities than were put 
forth in the whole period be- 
tween the Revolution and, say, 
1830. That was not a golden 
period of architecture, but 
what was done was done on 
the whole well and thorough- 
ly. Few buildings of public 
importance were erected, but 
when they were designed 
there was thought and care 
given to them and there was 
an appreciation evinced by 
the public generally such as 
we often look for in vain to- 
day. The most insidious tend- 
ency which our national art 
has now to combat is the desire 
to do things hurriedly, to get 
them done and out of the way 
and to tackle some new prob- 
lem. Wemustkeepourideals prraiL BY WINKLE TERRA 
very high if our national art COTTA CO. 

is to grow. Few can ever 

wholly compass those ideals, but all the more reason for 
cherishing them as guiding impulses. 





REINFORCED BRICKWORK. 

T may not be possible for San Francisco to build as 

extensively as it should do of reinforced concrete, for 
unfortunately there are too few builders familiar with 
its uses, but there is one closely allied method that its 
builders should know. I refer to reinforced brickwork. 
Broken stone for ordinary concrete may be difficult for 
them to obtain, but the bricks are there on the spot, and 
the steel wire or plain steel rods can be quickly gotten. 
No expensive lumber false work is necessary, and by the 
addition of the steel an eight-inch wall will be better and 
stronger than the 
plain brickwork of 
twice that thickness, 
and for curtain walls 
a four-inch wall 
would be better in 
many instances than 
one of eight inches. 

Major Stokes- 
Roberts, of the 
Royal Engineers, has 
put up some remark- 


The Grueby Faience Co., Makers able examples of 
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water tanks in reinforced 
brickwork for the British Gov- 
ernment. He uses light brick 
walls with telegraph wire re- 
inforcement to stand the 
thrust of tons of water. He 
makes a nine-inch reinforced 
wall do what no plain twenty- 
inch wall could do with safety 
without the steel, and he sug- 
gests the use of still lighter 





DETAIL BY CHARLES A. SMITH, masonry. It is the principle 
ARCHITECT. 


of the wire-wound gun applied 





Indianapolis Terra Cotta Co 


FR cint to brickwork. The walls are STABLE FOR E. A. EO, ESQ., SaLts HAVEN, CONN 
laid up in cement mortar like Roofed with Old Mission Tile made by Ludo 

any ordinary wall, excepting 
that wire ties are left project- 
ing from the joints, and to 
these are bent light rods or 


signed in the Renaissance 
style and crowned by a lofty 


dome which forms a 








Very 
wires along the surface of the prominent feature in the 
brickwork. Over this steel tant views which can be had 
network acoat of cement mor- of it from across the Back Bay 
tar is placed, and the result is Fens and beyond the Ch 
practically a reinforced con- even though the buildi: 
crete wall. Such a wall could hedged about at present by a 

very densely built apartment 
plosion or earthquake, but it house district. It is und 
could not collapse. it @ stood, however, that ti- 
knitted together and to the mately the surroundi: 
floors and columns with steel ings will be removed 
stitches that will not rip, and, manner as to open uJ 
most important of all just now, able vista for a very 
this work can be done by the architectural effect 
ordinary mechanic employed of the dome int 
by any careful builder. The is certainly to be e1 
result is a wall that will defy There is hardly 
fire, water, earthquake and tural feature quite so effectiv 
the tooth of time. or quite so satisfactory, eithet 
near to or from a distan 
a rightly designed me 
THE INCREASING USE Seat we would almost 
OF THE DOME. that any dome possess 
HE Christian Science dignity and monument 
Church which has just even when carrie 
been completed in Boston isa AN ENTRANCE TREATED IN TERRA COTTA BY NEW YORK poorly designed detai 


monumental structure de- ARCHITECTURAL TERRA COTTA CO. 


church build- 
ers of this 
country seem 
to have been 
loath to adopt 
the dome. It 
might be an 
interesting 
ethnological 
study to deter- 
mine why the 
English archi- 
tects of the 
time of Sir 


¢ 
be bulged or twisted by ex- 





HIGH SCHOOL, WINCHESTER, MASS. Christopher 
7 . Ty 
Herbert D. Hale, Architect. * a - fit, DETAIL BY PEKTH AMBOY TERRA COTTA CO 
Built of Hydraulic Press Brick. while adopt- George B. Post & Sons, Architects 
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ing the forms of the Italian Renaissance in their churches, 
to at the same time apply these forms to the principle of 


the Gothic spire. At any rate, the spire came to this 
country with the first settlers and stayed here almost 
without a rival until within a very few years. A more 
illogical, cumbersome and impracticable architectural 
feature could hardly be imagined than the kind of spire 
which is represented by the Orders piled one above the 
other in the conventional Colonial style and capped by 
1 wooden pyramid. The probabilities are that the reason 
for the few domes which exist in this country can be 


ound in the timidity 


1 mnnapeeeen 


| 1 
of our early Dulliders 





FORTY-FIRST 


os ) a dome would l 


+ } ] 
l 


not be a detriment 


to its adoption for a monumental structure. 


KILLING THE GOOSE. 


1 


ee E bricklayers’ unions are probably the most 
highly organized and successful of any of the labor 


organizations, and they have succeeded in raising the 


wages of bricklayers from $1.75 a day, a price which ob- 
tained not so very many years ago, to prices which in 
some cases run as high as $8 and $10 per day. The 


natural result of a policy of this sort is to make it harder 





PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, ST. NICHOLAS AVENUE AND ONE HUNDRED AND 
STREET, NEW YORK. 

Built of Roman Buff Brick made by Ohio Mining & Manufacturing Co. 

ne, Architects work in our build- 


sudlow & Valenti 


to use brick, not merely because the cost of the work is 
increased so much, as on account of the capricious temper 
of the unions themselves, who are so prone to strike on 
trivial and unnecessary provocation, holding up the work 
and creating conditions which do not come about with the 
employment of some other materials. The Italian laborer 
has in some of our cities almost driven out the Irishman. 
If the labor unions are not careful, the Italian mason will 
win a similar victory among the bricklayers. We have 
within a short time known of several instances where 
buildings were proposed to be built of brick, but where 
for no other reason 
than fear of interfer- 
ence by the unions 
brick was abandoned 
and a combination of 
marble with concrete 
backing adopted in 
its place; andthehigh 
prices which have 
ruled in some of our 
cities have resulted 
in much less brick be- 
ing laid than would 
otherwise be the case. 
A brick mason now 
nominally receives 
the highest wages 
that are paid to any 
mechanic of his 
stamp; but because 
of the uncertainty of 
the unions, the num- 
ber of working days 
is greatly diminished 
and the average 
wages of the brick 
mason are not so 
materially more than 
the average amount 
paid the other me- 
chanics, taking into 
account the periods 
during which he is 
not employed at all. 
If the wages were re- 
duced to a fair rel- 
ative price, there is 
no doubt but what 
the amount of brick- 


ings would be greatly 
increased and the actual as distinguished from the 
nominal wages of masons would be considerably more 
than at present. It is unfortunate that the trades’ 
unions have so seldom shown a capacity for objective 
action. The immediate return in dollars and shortness 
of hours seems to be the whole aim of the agitators, 
and much of the development of the concrete industries 
of late years has been due, not to the intrinsic cheapness 
or excellence of material, but to the fact that it can be 
mixed and laid by unskilled labor free from the manipu- 
lations of a walking delegate. 
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DETAIL MADE BY NEW JERSEY 


TERRA COTTA CO. 


exercise the influence on public 
taste which might be expected 
it is no one’s fault but their own. 
The public, especially in our 
greater eastern cities, has come 
to look architecture as a 
specialized profession, the practi- 


upon 


tioners of which are justified in 
claiming a deciding voice in all 
matters of public art. Further- 
more, notwithstanding the ex- 
treme specialization which has 
produced so many excellent deco- 
rators, furniture designers,c .v- 
other art craftsmen, 


ers and 


hme hs Led 


DETAIL 





BY STANDARD TERRA COTTA 
WORKS. 
Townsend, Steinle & Haskell, Architects. 


PROFESSIONAL 
PROGRESS. 
HOUGH some of 
our legislators 

may be wofully deficient 
in the mere rudiments 
of architectural good 
taste and quite ready to 
assail the judgment of 
a trained architect, it is 
none the less a fact that 
the architectural pro- 
fession has won its way 
to a high rank in this 
country. If our archi- 
tectural societies fail to 


Faced 


more than ever, 


which 


civic and private life. 


is afforded by 


architecture, 
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ROCHAMBEAU APARTMENTS, 
E. H. Glidden, Architect. 
with Ironclay 

made by Ironclay Brick Co. 
architecture is to-day, 
con- 
sidered the mother art, 
includes all of 
these, and the archi- 
tect, if he is equal to 
his opportunities, must 
be a man whose mind 
is trained to judge of 
the relative values and 
importance of all the 
various forms of art 
which enter now into 


An evidence of the 
tendency of the times 
the 
numbersof young men 
who are now studying 
not so 


much as a means 
of earning a liveli- 
hood as to proper- 
ly fit them for 
work in otherlines. 
The education of 
a landscape de- 
signer is no longer 
considered in any 
sense complete 
without a greater 
degree of architec- 
tural training than 
some of our best 
architects were 


able to obtain in 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


Fireflashed Brick 


abroad and have 
had experience in 
architectural work. 
The man who has 
been responsible 
for the 


furniture 


perhaps 
best 
which this country 
has produced, who 
indeed almost cre- 
ated the severely 
simple style of 


work which has 
found so much fa- 


vor of late years, 


was an architect 
by training, stud- 
ied abroad, and 


was employed in 
Mr. H.H. Richard- 


DETAIL BY GEORGE B. 
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evitably given 


man with 


ton 


architect in a 
heads of all of our 
schools and of a 
art schools, 


tects who have 


in su 


POST 
ARCHITECTS. 
Atlantic Terra Cotta ¢ 


ce} 


The Acting Director 


Museum of Fine 


1] } 
SO Caliea, 


their youth. There is 
ing in thiscountry a gt 
mand for men of 


architectural 
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take charge of museums and 
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num bet 


£* SON 


appreciation 


DETAIL BY WATSON & HUCKEL, 
ARCHITECTS. 


Conkling-Armstrong Terra 
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son’s office. The kind of mental discipline which develops 
an architect is the sort of finish which makes the designer 
in any of the art lustries most valuable. There is also 

owing demand for architectural services in the design- 
ing of public n ments in association with sculptors. 
To on 1ined in observing details it is usually 
not at all diff to say whether or not the pedestal, 
ettir ind architectural accessories of a sculptured 
monument have or have not been designed by an archi- 
t ul yre than fair to add that almost with- 
out ¢ epti essful monuments have been the 
vork, not of s tors, but of architects. 

At tecture as a part ofa liberal education is receiv- 


itnever had before. Harvard College 


( tained a most excellent course in 

ect ( iS a 
\ -aduate 
I t and 

+ ? 1 ; 

Lici( t 

eb 
( les 
é t T 
est 

‘ 

1 ( S| 


CARTOUCHE FOR OFFICE 


Northwestern Terra ( 


POST 


e trimmings, including the 
bal- 


are of white glazed 


nt, main cornice and 


( ind harmonious combi- 
t 5 unufactured by the Ex 
( ( x Hill, N. ] 





DETAIL BY BETHUNE, BETHUNE & FUCHS, ARCHITECTS. 


rerra Cotta ( Makers. 








BUILDING, 
Sotta Co., Makers. 





DETAIL BY JOHN E. KIRBY, ARCHITECT. 
South Amboy Terra Cotta Co., Makers. 


IN GENERAL. 
As indicating the growth of the enameled brick busi- 
ness in this country, and its 
diversified use, it is interest- 
ing to note that the American 
Enameled Brick and Tile Com- 
pany will supply over one mil- 
lion of their the 
following new buildings: 
Courthouse, Bronx, New York; 
Plaza Hotel, New York City; 


bricks for 


Schoolhouse No. 19, Yonkers, 
N. Y.; extension to German 


Hospital, New York City; new 
power house, Thirty-ninth 
Street, New York City (re- 
quiring over one-half million) ; 
exterior of a new apartment 
house, Boston; Home for Sol- 
diers, Togus, Me. ; new insurance 
Hartford ; 
station, Bangor, Me.; large new 


building, railroad 


HASTINGS, NEB. 
power house, Cleveland; new 


railroad depot, Pittsburg. 


SCHOOL of ARCHITECTURE 
UNIVERSITY of PENNSYLVANIA 


THE FOUR YEAR COURSE. Offers full professional training, with an option in 
Architectural Engineering, leading to the degree of B. S. in Arch. 


THE GRADUATE YEAR. Affords opportunity for advanced work in design and 
other subjects, leading to the degree of M. S. in Arch. 





THE TWO YEAR SPECIAL COURSE. 


For qualified draughtsmen, offers advanced 
technical training, 


yielding a certificate of proficiency. 


THE UNIVERSITY. Also grants advanced standing to college graduates, offers a 
combination of liberal and technical courses whereby the degrees of A. B. and 
B. S. in Arch. can be taken in six years, and conducts a Summer School in which 
architectural studies may be taken. 








FOR FULL INFORMATION address Dr. J. 


) H. Penniman, Dean, College Hall, 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 





HARVARD UNIVERSITY, LAWRENCE SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL 
Department of Architecture and Landscape Architecture 


Offers four-year programmes of courses leading to the degree of 
Bachelor of Science in ARCHITECTURE, and Bachelor of Science 
in LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTURE. 


For information and for announcements, address the Secretary, 
J. L. LOVE, 16 University Hall, 
Cambridge, Mass. 





AN ARCHITECT 

Owning a prosperous business in one of the most delightful, promis- 
ing and popular sections of the South, in a city of about sixty thou- 
sand people and the winter home of a numerous tourist population, 
desires a first-class man to run his business in his absence of a year 
or two abroad. Would sell the business outright or would form a 
partnership with the right man. Correspondence solicited. 

Address ‘‘ CX30,’’ care THE BRICKBUILDER. 





WANTED — A competent architectural draughtsman ; must be 
good |in design and color. Academic traiming preferred. Perma- 
nent position at $2,000 per year or better to the proper man. 

Address R. H., care THE BRICKBUILDER. 
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DETAIL OF ENTRANCE FACADE 
HOUSE FOR LOUIS BRUGUIERE, ESQ 
EOWARD PAYSON WHITMAN, ARCHITECT 
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WATER FACADE. 
HOUSE FOR LOUIS BRUGUIERE, ESQ., NEWPORT, R 
EOWARD PAYSON WHITMAN, ARCHITECT. 
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HOUSE FOR LOUIS BRUGUIERE, ESQ., NEWPORT, 


EDWARD PAYSON WHITMAN, ARCHITECT. 
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FIRST FLOOR PLAN, 


BASEMENT PLAN. 
\ PRIVATE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, WASHINGTON, D. C 


Wood, DONN & DEMING,. ARCHITECTS. 





